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WASHINGTON, D.C.--The jobless rate for blacks jumped almost 
a full percentage point in July, to 11.3 percent from June's 10.4 
percent, according to the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


For black men, the unemployment rate increased to 10.7 
percent, up from 9.4 percent in June. Unemployment for black 
women also increased, up to 9.4 percent from June's 8.9 percent. 
Black teens continued to have the highest unemployment rates, at 
32.3 percent for black males and 31.2 percent for black women. 


Overall, employment declined in July and unemployment rose. 
The civilian worker unemployment rate increased from June's 5.2 
percent to 5.5 percent. 


Nonfarm payroll employment, as measured by the survey of 
business establishments, fell by 220,000 in July. About 175,000 
of this decline was in Federal government employment, largely 
among temporary workers hired to conduct the decennial census. 
Total civilian employment, as measured by the survey of 
households, fell by more than 400,000. 


Unemployment (Household Survey Data) 


The number of unemployed persons increased by 370,000 in 
July to a seasonally adjusted level of 6.8 million. The civilian 
worker unemployment rate rose 0.3 percentage point to 5.5 
percent. Much of July's increase occurred among teenagers, 
although unemployment was up for other worker groups as well. 


The jobless rate for 16-to-19-year-olds rose 2.2 percentage 
points to 16.3 percent in July, despite a relatively small influx 
of teens into the summer job market. The jobless rate for adult 
men, at 4.9 percent, was half a percentage point above a year 
earlier. In contrast, the rate for adult women, although up 
slightly in July to 4.7 percent, was in line with the rates that 
have generally prevailed since late 1988. The unemployment rate 
for whites was little changed at 4.6 percent, while the rate for 
blacks rose to 11.3 percent. Unemployment among Hispanics, which 
had fallen in June, increased to 7.9 percent of their labor 
force. 


The great majority of the persons added to unemployment in 
July were either reentering the labor force or seeking their 
first jobs. There was no significant increase in the number of 
unemployed who had lost a job. 
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Civilian Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Data) 


Following little movement from March through June, total 
civilian employment showed a decline of 440,000 in July to a 
seasonally adjusted level of 118.0 million. The July employment 
level was only 450,000 above its level of a year earlier. .The 
proportion of the population holding jobs declined three-tenths 
of a percentage point over the month to 62.7 percent. 


The civilian labor force was unchanged in July at 124.8 
million, seasonally adjusted. Since July 1989, the labor force 
has grown by only 660,000. In contrast, over the prior 5 years, 
July-to-July labor force growth averaged about 2 million. 


The recent slowdown in labor force growth largely reflects 
declines in the youth population and in their labor force 
participation rates. The population of 16-to-24-year-olds 
declined by more than 600,000 over the year. Also, the 
proportion of these youths in the labor force, at 66.6 percent in 
July, was 2.3 percentage points below a year earlier and the 
lowest since 1983. 
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Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, age, and Hispanic origin 


(Numbers in thousands) 
| Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 
Employment status, race, sex, age, and ~ , —TY | ] | 
Hispanic origin | July | June ) July July Mar. . | May | June | July 
1989 1990 1990 1989 1990 1990 | 1990 | 1990 | 4990 
— Se eee ree 
| 








; 160,468 | 159,400 | 160,076 160,170 | 160,271 | 160,365 | 160,468 
| 108,930 | 106,384 | 107,061 | 107,133 | 107,353 | 107,273 | 107,230 


| 679| 667 669: 669) 67.0 66.9} 668 
103,914 | 101,546 102,206 | 102,027 | 102,362 | 102,461 | 102,260 
648| 63.7 638; 63.7 63.9 63.9 63.7 
5,016| 4838; 4856) 5106| 4,991| 4812] 4,970 
46 45 | 45 48 46 45 46 


56,338 | 55,463 55,828 55,826 | 55,919/ 55,932/ 55,895 
78.8 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.3 78.3 78.1 
54,219 | 53,331 | 53,593 | 53,425 | 53,578 | 53,650| 53,576 
75.8 75.4 75.2 749 75.1 75.1 749 
2,119 2,132 2,235 2,400 2,341 2,282 2,318 
3.8 3.8 40 43 42 41 41 














44,230 | 44,523 | 44,740 | 44,925 | 45,055 | 45,120 
57.3 57.4 57.6 57.8 57.9 57.9 
42,377 | 42,765 | 42,895 | 43,165 | 43,292 | 43,321 
54.9; 55.1 55.2 55.5 55.6 55.6 
1,653 1,758 1,844 1,760 1,763 1,799 
42 3.9 41 3.9 40 





6,691 6.710| 6568| 6509/ 6,286 
58.0 59.8 58.8 58.4 566 
5,838 | 5,847| 5707| 5619/| 5,519 
50.6 52.1 51.1 50.4 49.7 
853 863 861 890 767 
12.9 13.1 13.7 12.2 
128 13.0 13.8 14.2 12.9 
12.6 12.7 13.1 
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Employment status of the civilian population for eleven large States 


(Numbers in thousands) 
Oe Ce eel 
Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted’ 
State and employment status July june July Mar. Apr. July 
1989 1990 1990 1990 1990 


California 


Civilian noninstitutiona! population ° 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment status of the civilian population for eleven large Ststes—Continued 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Not seasonally adjusted’ 

















identical numbers appear in tne unadjusted and the seasonally adjusted 
columns. 
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DOLE ANNOUNCES $69 MILLION FOR 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Elizabeth Dole has 
announced that her department is awarding more than $69 million 
for training and employment services and technical assistance for 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers and their families. 


The total of $69,047,000 is authorized under Title IV, 
Section 402 of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), and 
covers the period July 1, 1990, through June 30, 1991. 


According to Dole, 53 grantees will receive $66,695,033 of 
the funds by formula to 48 states and Puerto Rico to provide 
training and employment services to economically disadvantaged 
workers and their families who are engaged in migrant and 
seasonal farmwork. The remaining $2,351,967 is for technical 
assistance, including $2,154,486 to 22 housing grantees for 
administrative purposes pursuant to the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee Report of Fiscal Year 1990. 


Secretary Dole said, "I am committed to addressing the 
problems of farm laborers and their families. This assistance 
provides training and support services to farmworkers who seek 
better job opportunities in agricultural or nonagricultural 
employment. The program is also designed to improve the living 
standards of those who remain in the agricultural labor market." 


Through grants to public and private nonprofit institutions, 
economically disadvantaged farmworker families are furnished 
training and other employment-related services, including 
classroom training, on-the-job training, work experience and 
support services. Support services include day care, health 
care, legal aid, transportation assistance, and food and housing 
in emergency situations. In addition, a number of special 
services are rendered, including technical assistance, housing 
and emergency relief. 


Attached is a list of grantees, with locations and amounts. 


# # # 
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PROGRAM YEAR 1990 ASSISTANCE FOR MIGRANT AND SEASONAL FARMWORKERS 


UNDER TITLE IV, 


Training and Employment Services Grantees 
ALABAMA 

Rural Alabama Development Corporation, Montgomery 
ARIZONA 

Portable Practical Educational Preparation, Tucson 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Human Development Corporation, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 

Center for Employment Training, San Jose 


California Human Development Corporation, Santa Rosa 


County of Kern, Bakersfield 

Central Valley Opportunity Center, Inc., Merced 

Proteus Training and Employment, Inc., Visalia 
COLORADO 

Rocky Mountain SER/Jobs for Progress, Inc., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

New England Farmworkers' Council, Inc., Hartford 
DELAWARE 
. Telamon Corporation, Dover 

‘ FLORIDA 

Florida Department of Education, Tallahassee 
GEORGIA 

Telamon Corporation, Atlanta 
HAWAII 

Maui Economic Opportunity, Inc., Kahului 
IDAHO 

Idaho Migrant Council, Inc., Caldwell 
ILLINOIS 

Illinois Migrant Council, Chicago 
INDIANA 

Telamon Corporation, Indianapolis 
IOWA 

Proteus Employment Opportunities, Inc., Des Moines 
KANSAS 

SER Corporation/SER Rural Initiatives, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Kentucky Farmworker Programs, Inc., Bowling Green 
LOUISIANA 

Motivation Education and Training, Inc., Jennings 
MAINE 

Penobscot Consortium, Bangor 
MARYLAND 

Telamon Corporation, Salisbury 
MASSACHUSETTS 

New England Farmworkers' Council, 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan Economics for Human Development, Lansing 
MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Migrant Council, Inc., St. Cloud 


Inc., Springfield 


-more~- 


SECTION 402, JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 


__Amount _ 
$ 890,819 


$1,365,383 


$1,311,695 
$5,358,547 
$2,022,967 
$ 933,033 
$ 888,408 
$2,341,084 
$ 857,239 
$ 213,629 
$ 129,619 
$4,397,910 
$1,804,016 
$ 278,876 
$ 944,459 
$1,328,974 
$ 875,629 
$1,481,617 
$ 767,429 
$1.534,344 

896,585 


370,445 


338,359 


$ 
$ 
$ 321,938 
$ 
$ 


968,883 


$1,442,160 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi Delta Council for Farmworkers 
Opportunities, Inc., Clarksdale 
MISSOURI 
Rural Missouri, Incorporated, Jefferson City 
MONTANA 
Rural Employment Opportunities, Inc., Helena 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Association of Farmworkers, North Platte 
NEVADA 
Center for Employment Training, Reno 
HAMPSHIRE 


New England Farmworkers' Council, Inc., Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 

Rural Opportunities, Inc., Vineland 
NEW MEXICO 

Home Education Livelihood Program, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

Rural Opportunities, Inc., Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Telamon Corporation, Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Minnesota Migrant Council, Inc., Fargo 
OHIO 

Ohio Farmworker Opportunities, Bowling Green 
OKLAHOMA 

ORO Development Corporation, Oklahoma City 
OREGON 

California Human Development Corporation, Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Farmworker Opportunities, Camp Hill 
PUERTO RICO 

Department of Labor and Human Resources, Hato Rey 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Telamon Corporation, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Minnesota Migrant Council, Pierre 
TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Opportunity Programs for Seasonal 

Farmworkers, Inc., Nashville 

TEXAS 

Motivation Education and Training, Inc., Cleveland 
UTAH 


VERMONT 
Central Vermont Community Action Council, Barre 
VIRGINIA 
Telamon Corporation, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
California Human Development Corporation, Seattle 


~more~ 


$1,643,641 
$1,237,716 
756,934 
865,511 


168,461 


334,513 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 127,664 
$ 
$ 


578,290 
$1,743,300 
$3,299,331 
$ 531,773 
$1,019,389 
$ 661,123 
$1,062,501 
$1,343,813 
$3,302,448 
$1,209,926 
$ 786,754 


$1,079,137 
$5,672,002 
$ 262,941 
$ 241,980 
$1,115,211 


$1,726,236 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Telamon Corporation, Martinsburg 
WISCONSIN 
State of Wisconsin, Madison 
WYOMING 
Northwest Community Action Programs of Wyoming, 
Inc., Worland 


Housing Administrative Assistance Grantees 


ALABAMA 
Wil-low Nonprofit Housing Corporation, Hayneville 
ARIZONA 
PPEP Nonprofit Housing Development Corporation, 
Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
CHISPA, Salinas 
Housing Authority of the County of Santa CEUs, 
Capitola 
RCAC, Sacramento 
Self-Help Enterprises, Visalia 
COLORADO 
Colorado Rural Housing Development Corporation, 
Denver 
DELAWARE 
NCALL Research, Inc., Dover 
Telamon Corporation -- included in its listing 
under North Carolina 
FLORIDA 
Florida Non-profit Housing, Inc., Sebring 
HIP, Inc., Apopka 
Lee County Housing Authority, North Fort Myers 
OMICA Housing/Centro Campresion Farmworker Center, 
Inc., Florida City 
GEORGIA 
Telamon Corporation -- included in its listing 
under North Carolina 
IDAHO 
Idaho Migrant Council, Inc., Caldwell 
MARYLAND 
Telamon Corporation -- included in its listing 
under North Carolina 
MISSISSIPPI 
Delta Housing, Indianola 
NEW JERSEY 
Rural Opportunities, Inc. -- included in its 
listing under New York 
NEW MEXICO 
Tierra del Sol Housing Corporation, Las Cruces 


~more- 


$ 247, 
$1,386, 


226, 


89, 


92, 
45, 
32, 
149, 
171, 
72, 


106, 


101, 
54, 
42, 


59, 


117, 


138, 


399 


070 


922 


648 


796 
233 
406 
567 
379 
901 


594 


258 
510 
762 


030 


188 


546 
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NEW YORK 
Rural Opportunities, Inc., Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Telamon Corporation, Raleigh -- includes operations 
in Del., Ga., Md., N.C., &.C., Va. and W.Va. 
OHIO 
Homes/Casas, Inc., Freemont 
OREGON 
Marion County Housing Authority, Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Rural Opportunities, Inc. -- included in its 
listing under New York 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Telamon Corporation -- included in its listing 
under North Carolina 
TEXAS 
San Patricio County Committee on Youth Education 
and Job Opportunities, Sinton 
VIRGINIA 
Telamon Corporation -- included in its listing. 
under North Carolina 


Office of ORFH, Yakima 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Telamon Corporation -- included in its listing 
under North Carolina 
WISCONSIN 
La Raza Unida, Inc., Fort Atkinson 


270,327 


253,604 


50,614 
26,305 


139,026 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.--The Labor Department has delivered a 
report to Congress addressing the troubling problem of workplace 
drug abuse. 


The report, "Workplace Drug Abuse," was based on a survey by 
the Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics on employer anti-drug 
programs. The survey found that overall, 3.2 percent of 
establishments nationwide had testing programs (145,370 
worksites). Larger establishments are more likely than smaller 
businesses to have testing programs. Mining, communications, 
public utilities and transportation establishments are most 
likely to have drug testing programs, partly because of 
regulatory requirements. Establishments least likely to have 
testing programs include those in retail trade, services and 
construction. 


The survey found that of the employees tested, 8.8 percent, 
or approximately 85,000 workers, tested positive for drugs. Of 
the 3.9 million applicants who were tested in all the surveyed 
industries, 11.9 percent, or approximately 465,000, tested 
positive for drugs. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics also gathered information on 
employee assistance programs (EAPs) designed to help workers with 
drug or alcohol problems in the workplace. EAPs are most common 
in big businesses. As establishment size decreases, so does the 
incidence of EAPs. The study found nearly 300,000 U.S. 
establishments with employee assistance programs. 


Communications and public utilities industries had the 
highest percentage of EAPs (30.9 percent), and mining, with 18.8 
percent, was second. 


The most frequently cited reasons for not having an EAP 
include the program cost and the perception of a lack of drug 
problem within an organization. Many EAPs are not widely used by 
employees or by management. Reasons for this may include fear of 
dismissal, fear of lack of confidentiality, lack of information 
about the program or poor accessibility to the facility. The BLS 
survey also found that 90 percent of EAPs were management 
sponsored, with the remainder sponsored by a union or both unions 
and management. 
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A survey by the Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health 
Administration found that nearly all EAPs (97 percent) provided 
services to all employees and over one-half of the EAPs provided 
services to employee dependents. Nearly all mining EAPs (98 
percent) provided counseling services, over 90 percent provided 
referral to treatment providers, and about 80 percent provided 
aftercare services. 


"Workplace Drug Abuse” was prepared in accordance with the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986, which mandated the Department to 
collect information on the incidence of drug abuse in the 
workplace as well as efforts to assist workers with drug or 
alcohol problems. 
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TESTING FOR SAFETY _ 


Anything used in underground mining must first pass the scrutiny 
of the Mine Safety and Health Administration 


MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH APPROVAL AND CERTIFICATION CENTER, 
TRIADELPHIA, W.VA.--Jocko (Bob) Conlin adjusted his respirator, 
picked up the six-foot wand with a natural gas flame flickering 
in the torch at the end, and held it to the corner of the 
brattice cloth hanging in the hollow metal chamber. 


Just at that second, Nick Harris pressed the button on the 
stop watch around his neck and Rod Nichols bent down to keep the 
image in a video camera. 


Resembling creamy grass cloth with a thin coating of 
polyurethane, brattice cloth is used as a moveable, flexible wall 
to direct the flow of fresh air deep into subterranean mining 
tunnels. If it burns too hot or if it continues burning on its 
own, the brattice cloth could ignite coal or the methane gas 
which hovers near the roof of underground tunnels. 


In seconds, the cloth sample that Jocko teased with the 
torch puckered and disintegrated into dripping orange flames and 
flyaway curls of gray smoke. Nick Harris's stopwatch proved it, 
and if there's any question later, the videotape will document 
it: The cloth failed the test. 


At least it failed quietly. 


In a building resembling an airplane hangar, the explosions 
of inadequate explosion-proof enclosures sometimes launch sound 
and heat waves that roll like invisible locomotives through the 
walls sheltering onlookers. The enclosures are built to shield 
motors or ignition systems that might send out errant sparks and 
ignite coal dust. 


Daily, in several innocuous aluminum-sided buildings nestled 
among 35 of the center's 80 acres of lushly forested West 
Virginia hills, new or revised mining equipment is routinely 
popped, pressurized, jiggled, zapped, calibrated and exploded. 

If the telephones, respirators, engines, batteries, roof bolters, 
braking systems, blasting units or any of a myriad of other 
mining equipment fizzles, the manufacturer will not be issued a 
license authorizing distribution of its product in mines with 
methane gas. 


Staying ahead of advances in mining equipment has become a 
long distance race. 
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"There has been a fallout in mining technology from exotic 
space exploration and computer technology," says Robert Dalzell, 
center chief. "Now the circuitry involved in continuous mining 
or longwall mining is a composite of microchips that can be 
programmed for mining different things, and we have to be able to 
check the circuitry, to be able to make sure it peevites 
safeguards in case something goes wrong." 


Equipment manufacturers, who must pay fees for product 
investigations regardless of the outcome, have never had more at 
stake. 


"Longwall mining equipment that cost $3 million in 1970 now 
costs $15 million," says Carol Boring, head of the electrical 
power systems branch at the center. "Systems that used to be 
400-feet long are now up to 1,000 feet, and the power needed to 
run them has gone from 440 volts to over 4,000 volts. We've had 
to develop new criteria and standards to test then." 


Change, the element so long lacking in the mining industry, 
has now become bottom line. 


"It used to be that the mining industry was 30 years behind 
other technology, but international competition is forcing it to 
change," says Dalzell. "In the next few decades, mining 
equipment will go through as many changes as cars. That's what 
drives the industry. Safety is what drives us here." 


Safety has been driving since the turn of the century, when 
mining fatalities were almost fatalistically measured in the 
thousands rather than the hundreds that cause concern 
today. 


Explosives and explosive-proof motors were the first 
products tested in 1914, two years after the U.S. Department of 
Interior's Bureau of Mines first took on the role of mining 
safety patrol. 


Through the decades the tests conducted have come to assume 
international acceptance. The center's stamp of approval is 
officially recognized in South Africa, New Zealand, Australia and 
Red China, according to Ken Klouse, head of the engineering and 
testing division. Center staff, from those in the elaborate 
records office to engineers scattered throughout buildings on the 
site, have a practiced air when describing their jobs. For good 
reason: They've explained what they do, how they do it and why 
they do it to visitors from 14 different countries in the past 
five years. 


In the future, there may be even closer contact with foreign 
mining companies and regulators. 
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According to Mary Labie, administrative officer for the 
center, negotiations are currently underway with the United 
Kingdom for a reciprocal product testing program. She says that 
proposal, now under review with the State Department, would 
benefit the U.S. mining industry in two ways. 


"It would open up better communication about product defects 
and new technology and ultimately improve mine safety," says 
Labie. “There's also the economic side. In 1992 the European 
Economic Community will shut our manufactures out. This 
agreement would open that 12-nation market to U.S. mining 
equipment manufacturers." 


One day the center's metal approval tag may even fly through 
space. In March, scouts from the National Aeronautics Space 
Administration and a private firm visited Triadelphia in search 
of expertise to begin mining the moon and Mars. 


The center is a good place to mine expertise. The 93 
technicians and engineers here who oversee 2,500 product tests 
annually average 13 years on the job. As the mining industry 
becomes increasingly mechanized, their knowledge has by necessity 
stretched in accompaniment. 


"This is a time of change and the installation here must 
continue to be able to address the growth of technology and 
anticipate it before it's offered to industry," says Dalzell. 
"The level of expertise required has gone up tremendously in the 
last decade. If it hadn't, we would find it impossible to 
increase the safety of mining equipment and the safety of the 
miners who use it daily." 
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